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The  World  Is  Changing,  But 

Are  You  Ready  for  It? 


Tony  Bogar 


The  world  is  changing.  The  rules  have  changed. 
It's  a  new  economy.  As  an  influential  business 
leader,  you  probably  are  bombarded  by  these 
messages  every  day.  More  and  more  industry  magazines 
pick  up  the  mantra  too.  Business  shows  on  television 
shout  out  the  warnings  every  night.  Seminar  speakers 
repeat  it  over  and  over. 

After  a  while,  all  the  noise  turns  into  annoyance  and 
you  tune  it  out.  But  guess  what:  It's  true.  We're  not  here 
to  shout  the  same  things  at  you.  We're  not  here  to  shout 
at  all.  Business  Ingenuity  is  here  to  provide  you  with  ideas 
to  stimulate  your  own  process  of  developing  solutions  for 
your  company.  We  don't  have  all  the  answers,  but  we  can 
ask  some  of  the  right  questions. 

Questions  like:  So  what  if  eleven  European  nations 
have  converted  to  the  Euro?  What  does  that  currency 
switch  mean  to  Massachusetts  businesses,  large  and  small? 

It  could  mean  a  lot  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  as 
well  as  customers  lost  to  competitors  who  have  acted 
first.  Take  a  look  at  the  article  titled  "Working  Class 
Euro"  on  page  12.  Our  writer  notes  that  many 
businesses  have  not  yet  thought  about  the  conversion, 
even  though  they  already  are  doing  business  in  Europe. 
In  our  last  issue  we  raised  questions  about  the  Y2K 
problem  and  how  it  could  affect  small  businesses.  It  was 
clear  from  that  article  that  business  leaders  are  extremely 
busy  and  under  greater  pressure  than  ever.  Seemingly 
tangential  issues  like  Y2K  and  Euro  conversion  are 
pushed  aside  in  the  face  of  quarterly  results  and  expan- 
sion decisions.  We  understand  that.  But  we  want  to  raise 
the  questions  to  help  ensure  that  your  company  is  pre- 
pared for  the  changing  world. 

Here  are  some  more  questions:  Is  your  workforce 
ready  for  the  changing  technology  and  changing  methods 
of  doing  business?  Is  your  workforce  able  to  run  new 
machinery  or  implement  new  inventory  systems?  Can 
you  afford  to  train  them?  Where  can  you  turn  for  help? 
For  answers,  read  the  article  titled  "Training  the 
Workforce"  on  page  6. 

Massachusetts  has  taken  a  major  step  in  assisting 
companies  with  their  training  concerns.  The  Workforce 
Training  Fund  is  designed  to  help  businesses  provide  the 
training  their  workers  will  need  to  keep  up  with  the  new 
economy.  It  also  is  designed  to  be  business  friendly,  with 
the  applicants  themselves  determining  what  type  of 
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training  is  best.  No  one  knows  the  needs  of  a  business 
better  than  the  people  who  run  the  business. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  what  types  of  prob- 
lems your  business  faces  as  the  pace  of  business  speeds 
up.  But  Business  Ingenuity  can  at  least  spur  you  to  think 
more  closely  about  solutions  before  it  is  too  late. 

As  we  have  stated  here  before,  our  primary  goal  is  to 
provide  you  with  ideas  and  information  that  you  can 
incorporate  into  your  business  strategies.  Our  secondary 
goal  is  to  keep  you  abreast  of  developments  here  in 
Massachusetts.  As  a  magazine  sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Office  of  Business  Development  (MOBD), 
Business  Ingenuity  also  is  intended  to  show  you  that  the 
Bay  State  is  a  great  place  to  do  business.  Massachusetts 
has  a  highly  educated  workforce  that  is  being  trained  all 
the  time.  And  it  has  a  vibrant  blend  of  economic  growth, 
ingenious  thinkers,  innovative  tax  incentives,  and  a  gov- 
ernment agency — MOBD — that  can  assist  you  in  your 
expansion  and  relocation  process. 

We  hope  Business  Ingenuity  becomes  a  valuable  tool 
for  you  and  your  company.  Your  feedback  can  help  us  fill 
that  role.  Please  send  your  comments  to:  Business  Ingenuity, 
125  Walnut  St.,  Watertown,  MA  02472;  or  e-mail  at 
tbogar@skinjam.com. 
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Joseph's  Pasta  Pride 

A  renovated  building  in  Haverhill  is  home  to  a 
Massachusetts  success  story 

by  Clay  Collins 

Inside  a  converted  factory  lies  a  very  modern  trat- 
toria and  a  sprawling  facility  that  produces  pasta 
and  ships  it  around  the  country. 
Page  6 

Training  the  Workforce 

Massachusetts  fund  will  help  businesses  and 

employees  prepare  for  the  future 

by  Brian  Sullivan 

How  do  you  make  an  educated,  reliable  workforce 
even  more  valuable  for  the  future?  How  do  you 
help  companies  retain  their  employees?  You  keep 
training  the  workers.  That's  the  concept  behind 
Massachusetts^  latest  move  to  help  businesses  and 
their  employees:  the  Workforce  Training  Fund. 
Page  8 

Working  Class  Euro 

How  U.S.  businesses  are  adapting  to  a 

new  currency 

By  Brian  O  'Connell 

Watching  the  Euro's  early  growing  pains  with 
great  interest  are  U.S.  companies — big  and 
small — that  do  business  overseas.  For  them,  the 
Euro  offers  two  sides  of  the  same  coin:  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  business  more  easily  overseas,  pricing 
their  goods  more  effectively,  but  potentially  with- 
out the  safety  net  of  the  tried  and  true  U.S.  dollar. 
Page  14 

Bo  Peabody 

Advice  for  Entrepreneurs 

By  Clay  Collins 

The  founder  of  Tripod  tells  Business  Ingenuity 
about  "viral  marketing,"  the  death  of  experts — and 
a  three-step  business  test  that  involves  wrecking 
sand  castles.  Page  20 
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Business  Ingenuity,  The  Magazine  of  Applied  Innovation  from  Massachusetts  (ISSN  1097-9352)  is  published  for  the  Massachusetts 
Office  of  Business  Development  (MOBD)  by  Skinner-James  Communications,  125  Walnut  St.,  Watertown,  MA  02472;  (617) 
926-7077.  All  rights  reserved.  No  part  or  whole  of  this  publication  may  be  reproduced  in  any  form  or  by  any  means  without 
prior  permission  of  the  publisher,  Skinner-James  Communications.  The  opinions  expressed  are  not  to  be  considered  official 
expressions  of  MOBD.  Requests  for  reprints  and  permissions  should  be  directed  to  Business  Ingenuity,  (617)  926-7077. 
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Small  businesses  can't 
always  afford  to  pay  health 
insurance  premiums,  but 
with  the  Insurance 
Partnership  the  state  hopes 
to  encourage  more  busi- 
nesses to  offer  insurance  to 
their  employees. 


Health  Insurance  Help  for 
Small  Businesses 

Anew  state  program  aims  to  help  reduce  the  number 
of  uninsured  workers  in  Massachusetts  by  subsidiz- 
ing employers'  shares  of  health  insurance  costs.  The 
Insurance  Partnership  program  helps  small  busi-nesses — 
those  with  50  employees  or  fewer — pay  for  insurance  for 
their  low-income  employees.  The  program  will  pay 
employers  $33.33  per  month  for  an  employee  with  an 
individual  plan,  and  $83.33  for  a  family  plan.  Self- 
employed  workers  also  are  eligible  for  the  program  if 
they  meet  certain  income  guidelines. 

Small  businesses  can't  always  afford  to  pay  health 
insurance  premiums,  but  with  the  Insurance  Partnership 
the  state  hopes  to  encourage  more  businesses  to  offer 
insurance  to  their  employees.  More  than  150,000  work- 
ers are  expected  to  be  enrolled  in  the  program,  for  which 
a  total  of  $20  million  has  been  budgeted  this  year. 

For  workers  who  can't  afford  to  pay  their  part  of  the 
premium,  a  program  called  MassHealth  Family 
Assistance  can  aid  in  reducing  the  cost. 

For  more  information  on  the  Insurance  Partnership,  call 
(800)  399-8285,  or  visit  www. state. ma. us /dma. 


Lynn  Gets  a  New  Shine 

Downtown  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  is  getting  a  major 
upgrade  this  spring,  when  a  plan  called  the 
Goldblock  Development  Project  is  put  into  effect. 

Lynn-based  Oasis  Development  Enterprises,  Inc. 
plans  to  renovate  a  large  section  of  downtown  Munroe 
Street.  Project  stages  include  demolishing  a  department 
store,  constructing  a  new  commercial  building,  and 
upgrading  several  other  buildings  on  the  block.  The  city 
hopes  the  restructuring  will  be  just  what  it  needs  to 
attract  new  businesses.  "This  should  be  a  real  shot  in  the 
arm  for  downtown  Lynn,"  says  Stephen  Harausz,  Lynn's 
Development  Director. 

Among  other  uses,  new  and  renovated  buildings  will 
serve  as  "cyber  suites"  for  homes  and  businesses.  Lynn- 
based  Internet  service  provider  Shore.Net,  which  is 
located  across  the  street  from  the  development,  will  pro- 
vide high-speed  access  lines  to  tenants  in  what  is  now  the 
Goldberg's  Furniture  building.  In  addition,  the  Bell 
Atlantic  switching  facilities  located  close  by  will  mean 
reduced  telecommunications  costs.  "One  of  the  inherent 
advantages  that  Lynn  has  is  that  the  infrastructure  is 
already  here,"  Harausz  says.  The  city  hopes  to  attract 
high-tech  firms  and  Internet-based  businesses,  in  addi- 
tion to  more  traditional  retail  companies. 

The  Oasis  Development  project  benefited  from  a 
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number  of  state  and  local  financial  packages  designed  to 
make  investing  in  Lynn  an  attractive  prospect.  The  com- 
pany will  receive  a  20-year,  low-interest  government  loan 
of  $2.75  million.  Also,  the  city  is  creating  an  economic 
opportunity  area  as  part  of  the  state  Economic  Develop- 
ment Incentive  Program  (EDIP).  It  would  allow  a  70 
percent  local  property  tax  abatement  over  the  next  10 
years  on  new  investments.  As  for  the  buildings  that  will 
remain  in  place,  a  variety  of  tax  incentives — state  invest- 
ment tax  credits,  federal  historic  tax  credits,  and  aban- 
doned property  tax  credits — apply,  allowing  an  expected 
savings  of  more  than  $1  million  for  Oasis. 


Boston  Tops  List  of  IT 
Job  Markets 

What's  the  top  market  in  the  country  for  IT  job 
seekers?  According  to  Computenvorld  magazine,  it's 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

In  its  January  11  issue,  Computenvorld  ranked  the  top  10 
IT  job  markets  in  the  United  States,  and  Boston  made  the 
number  one  spot.  Among  the  advantages  the  article  cited 
were  the  Boston  area's  many  colleges  and  universities;  the 
Route  128  high-tech  region;  and  the  diversity  of  businesses, 
from  large  corporations  to  small  start-ups.  On  top  of  all 
that,  the  article  said,  is  Boston's  rich  history  and  culture. 

Year  2000  Is  Just  Around 
the  Corner 

Time  is  running  out  for  businesses  to  upgrade  their 
computer  systems  to  be  Y2K-compatible.  The  so- 
called  "millennium  bug"  promises  to  wreak  havoc  with 
systems  that  read  dates  ending  in  "00"  as  1900  instead  of 
2000.  Experts  stress  that  fixing  Y2K  issues  should  be  a 
top  priority  for  businesses — prevention  of  any  potential 
problems  will  cost  far  less  than  fixing  a  system  meltdown 
on  January  1,  2000. 

Massachusetts  has  a  number  of  resources  to  aid  com- 
panies in  the  upgrade  progress.  The  Massachusetts 
Manufacturing  Extension  Partnership  (MMEP),  which 
can  be  reached  at  (888)  667-6348,  provides  information 
and  technical  support  to  businesses  in  need  of  assistance, 
including  steps  such  as  evaluation  of  the  extent  of  the 
incompatibility  issues,  help  with  the  organization  of  an 
upgrade  plan,  and  tips  on  selecting  new  business  software 
if  necessary.  Massachusetts'  state  Web  site  also  includes  a 
page  with  Y2K  resources:  www.state.ma.us/y2k. 


An  MBA  for  the  New  Millennium 

In  a  world  that  gets  smaller  every  day,  where  the  old 
rules  of  business  are  being  rewritten  as  new  technolo- 
gy continues  to  develop  at  a  breakneck  pace,  what  kind  of 
educational  program  is  needed  to  prepare  students  to 
compete  and  thrive? 

Bentley  College,  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  is 
attempting  to  answer  that  question  with  its  new 
Information  Age  MBA  degree.  The  business  school  has 
developed  its  new  program  specifically  to  prepare  candi- 
dates to  succeed  in  the  new,  technologically  driven  mar- 
ketplace. "It  is  not  enough  to  change  how  we  teach,"  with 
high-tech  learning  tools  and  on-line  classes,  says  Bentley 
President  Joe  Morone.  "We're  reaching  into  the  guts  of 
business  disciplines  to  change  what  we  teach." 

Crucial  to  the  development  of  the  program  was  the 
participation  of  a  corporate  "advisory  group"  composed 
of  executives  from  companies  like  Andersen  Consulting, 
Fidelity  Investments,  Hewlett-Packard,  and  SAP 
America,  Inc.  Group  members  provide  curriculum  con- 
sultation, and  many  of  the  represented  firms  also  offer 
internships,  company  visits,  and  guest  lectures. 

The  two-year  program  is  made  up  of  integrated 
"learning  components"  that  combine  elements  from  sev- 
eral disciplines  and  weave  a  high-tech  focus  throughout 
the  process.  In  year  one  of  the  program,  students  are 
required  to  complete  the  Integrated  Business 
Fundamentals  and  Managing  Business  Processes  compo- 
nents, which  complement  each  other.  One  presents  basic 
business  concepts,  and  the  other  provides  the  opportunity 
for  students  to  apply  them  and  to  work  with  enterprise- 
wide  software  programs  such  as  SAP.  In  year  two,  stu- 
dents build  on  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  thus  far 
to  develop  more  advanced  skills  in  human  resources  man- 
agement and  customer  service  strategies,  eventually  par- 
ticipating in  a  Management  Consulting  Teams  compo- 
nent that  allows  them  to  bring  together  all  that  they  have 
learned  in  a  real-world  scenario. 

Concentrations  are  offered  in  such  areas  as  finance, 
management  of  information  systems,  and  marketing.  The 
new  program  will  begin  in  September. 
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'This  is  an  absolutely  critical 
market,  because  women  are 
operating  the  majority  of 
new  businesses,  and  they 
represent  a  sizable  new  seg- 
ment of  entrepreneurs." 

— Robert  J.  Higgins, 

President  and  COO, 

Fleet  Financial  Group 


Venture  Center  Facilitates 
Financing  for  Women 
Entrepreneurs 

The  Center  for  Women  &  Enterprise,  Inc.,  a  Boston- 
based  organization  dedicated  to  assisting  and 
empowering  women  entrepreneurs,  has  launched  a  new 
affiliate  called  the  Venture  Center.  Designed  to  aid 
women  in  exploring  financial  options  available  to  their 
businesses,  the  Venture  Center  provides  training  in  the 
form  of  classes,  workshops,  and  panel  discussions  on 
financing.  It  matches  businesswomen  in  need  of  funding 
with  venture  capital  firms  looking  to  invest. 

The  seed  money  for  the  Venture  Center  was  provided 
by  the  Fleet  Financial  Group.  Fleet  gave  $50,000  to  the 
program  at  its  start  and  has  pledged  an  additional 
$100,000  over  the  next  two  years.  "Fleet  has  been 
focused  on  the  small  business  market  for  years,  and  we've 
been  proactive  in  the  women-owned  business  community 
as  well,"  says  Fleet  President  and  Chief  Operating 
Officer  Robert  J.  Higgins.  "This  is  an  absolutely  critical 
market,  because  women  are  operating  the  majority  of 
new  businesses,  and  they  represent  a  sizable  new  segment 
of  entrepreneurs." 

CWE,  which  opened  its  doors  in  October  1995,  has 
helped  more  than  1,200  women  launch  or  manage  their 
own  businesses. 
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WPI  Venture  Forum 

Boosts  Start-Ups 


RobinaA.  Gangemi 


O 


Worcester  is  home  to  a  valuable  resource  for  small  and 
growing  businesses,  but  you  don't  have  to  be  located 
there  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

"We  promote  and  serve  technology-based  entrepre- 
neurial activity  in  the  region,"  says  WPI  Venture  Forum 
Chairman  Brian  Dingman.  "We  identify  our  members' 
needs  and  design  programming  that  meets  those  needs." 
Not  surprisingly,  he  adds,  "Money  is  always  an  issue  for 
our  members." 

The  non-profit  WPI  Venture  Forum  was  founded  in 
1990  by  Jim  Dunn,  Bill  Gasko,  and  Jim  Fee.  (Dunn  is 
now  Chief  Technical  Officer  at  the  Center  for  Tech- 
nology Commercialization  in  Westboro,  Massachusetts, 
and  Gasko  is  Chairman  and  CEO  at  the  center.  Fee  is 
now  a  senior  engineer  at  Polaroid  Corp.,  based  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.) 

The  three  men  wanted  to  help  foster  technology- 
related  entrepreneurial  activity  in  the  Worcester  area. 
They  approached  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  which 
agreed  to  support  the  effort.  "It  was  a  way  for  technology 
entrepreneurs  to  meet  and  talk  and  learn,  and  we  still 
follow  their  basic  format,"  explains  Dingman.  "We  hold 
a  series  of  events  that  always  have  an  educational  compo- 
nent as  well  as  a  networking  component." 

From  September  through  June,  the  Forum  hosts  a 
meeting  from  6  to  9  p.m.  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month.  First,  a  speaker  addresses  a  topic  chosen  by  the 
Forum's  planning  committee.  "It's  usually  directed  at  com- 
panies in  the  early  stages,  since  that's  mainly  who  our 
members  are,"  explains  Dingman,  who  is  also  a  patent 
attorney.  "For  example,  in  March  we  had  the  vice  president 
of  marketing  at  Lycos  discuss  'Creating  a  Corporate 
Image.'  We  focus  on  early-stage  marketing,  raising  money, 
how  to  attract  a  quality  management  team — stuff  that  tech- 
nologists are  not  necessarily  exposed  to."  While  the  Forum 
occasionally  invites  service  providers  to  address  members, 
they  prefer  businesspeople  who  can  speak  from  experience. 

"We  try  to  leave  our  attendees  with  practical  infor- 
mation they  can  take  home  and  apply  in  their  companies 
the  very  next  day,"  says  Dingman. 

Then,  after  a  networking  break,  one  member  compa- 
ny presents  its  case  study  to  the  70  or  so  attendees  and  a 
panel  of  three  industry  experts,  who  have  previously 
studied  and  met  with  the  company.  Each  panelist  spends 


five  or  ten  minutes  providing  constructive  criticism  and 
advice,  followed  by  a  question-and-answer  session. 

The  Forum's  other  mainstay  is  a  12 -page  newsletter, 
published  10  times  a  year,  that  covers  topics  such  as  patent 
law,  strategies  for  selling  overseas,  recent  legislation,  and 
exit  strategies.  And  Saturday  evenings,  on  WTAG-AM 
580,  the  Forum  runs  a  live  call-in  show,  with  a  host  and 
two  guests,  for  business  owners  who  want  to  discuss  sub- 
jects like  financing,  taxes,  and  human  resources. 

All  this  leads  up  to  events  like  an  all-day  workshop 
and  a  mentoring  dinner.  In  May  Ken  Olsen  spoke,  com- 
paring the  1957  founding  of  DEC  with  Advanced 
Modular  Systems,  the  company  he  founded  a  few  years 
ago.  And  for  the  June  meeting  every  year,  members  sub- 
mit their  business  plans  for  review  by  a  panel  of  1 0 
judges,  with  the  winner  receiving  $10,000  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  plan  to  meeting  attendees. 

The  1997  winner,  Specific  Surface  Corp.,  is  still  a 
member  and  has  high  praise  for  the  Forum.  "We  first 
presented  our  case  study  in  January  1996,  when  we 
were  a  start-up  looking  for  seed  capital,"  remembers 
company  President  Mark  Parish.  "We  got  some  very 
good  questions  from  the  panel  and  the  audience,  then 
we  got  written  up  in  the  Forum's  newsletter,  which  led 
to  an  article  in  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette. 
Someone  who  read  that  article  then  put  us  in  touch 
with  an  investor  in  Connecticut,  who  got  us  plugged 
into  the  community  there."  Within  six  months  of  the 
presentation,  Specific  Surface,  a  Franklin,  Massachu- 
setts, manufacturer  of  industrial  ceramic  filters,  received 
$500,000  through  the  Massachusetts  Technical 
Development  Corporation.  "WPI  gave  us  our  first  expo- 
sure to  people  who  were  serious  about  reading  our  busi- 
ness plan,"  says  Parish,  whose  business  plan  won  the 
Forum's  contest  one  year  later.  "We  met  people  from  the 
trade  magazines,  which  got  us  exposure  in  progressively 
larger  magazines,  which  led  to  a  piece  about  us  in 
Fortune  magazine.  Now  that  we're  raising  another  round 
of  financing,  we're  leveraging  that  article  for  exposure, 
credibility,  and  visibility  by  handing  out  reprints  to 
potential  investors."  • 

For  more  information,  call  the  WPI  Venture  Forum  at  (508) 
831-5015  or  view  its  Web  site  at  www.wpiventureforum.org. 


I — I  averhill  Is  Home  to 

Pasta  Success  Story 


Clay  Collins 


It's  a  turn-of-the-century  moment. 
Approaching  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  a  visitor 
follows  the  Merrimack  River,  fronted  by  broad,  brick 
buildings.  He  crosses  a  steel  bridge  and  wheels  into  the 
parking  lot  of  what  looks  to  be  a  hard-working  shoe 
factory. 

Then  comes  the  sensory  shockwave  that  says  the  tick 
of  the  temporal  odometer  is  not  about  to  hit  1900,  but 
2000:  Inside  this  converted  factory  is  a  very  modern 
trattoria,  with  gleaming  black-marble- 
and-mica-topped  tables,  rows  of 
sumptuous  Tuscan  ohve  bread 
and  aromatic  pastry,  and 
framed  family  photographs. 

Just  behind  the  front-room 
restaurant  lies  more:  a  sprawl- 
ing facility  that  produces 
pasta,  frozen  on  the  spot  and 
shipped  all  over. 

"This  is  a  great  company," 
says  Joseph  Bevilacqua, 
President  and  CEO  of  the 
Merrimack  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (MVCC).  "Joe  Faro 
is  a  Massachusetts  success  story.  He 
took  the  quality  of  a  small,  family 
operation  and  went  nationwide." 

The  operation  is  Joseph's  Trattoria  Bakery  and  Cafe, 
run  by  proprietor  Joseph  A.  Faro.  Faro,  who  projects 
prosperity  in  a  pressed,  open-collared  shirt  and  khakis,  a 
cell  phone  on  his  belt,  arrived  in  America  on  April  1, 
1958.  Speaking  no  English,  he  took  a  job  peeling  onions. 
Today,  in  just  one  indication  of  Faro's  success,  Boston's 
own  award-winning  "celebrity  chef  Todd  English  calls 
on  Joseph's  to  make  products  bearing  his  own  label. 

Passion  and  Pasta 

Faro's  rise  reflects  his  passion  and  pride.  By  1981, 
Faro  had  worked  his  way  up  to  running  his  own  small 
retail  bakery  in  a  converted  church  on  Winter  Street.  He 
sold  pasta  made  by  another  outfit.  It  was  Italian.  It  was 
good.  But  it  was  not  up  to  Joe's  standards. 

"I  thought,  'If  I  can  get  my  own  machines,  I  can 
control  quality,'"  Faro  says.  In  1983  he  went  to  Italy,  got 
the  basic  hand-operated  equipment  he  needed,  hauled  it 
up  to  his  tiny  second-floor  space,  and  cooked.  "Word  got 
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around,"  says  Faro,  a  smile  creasing  his  face.  Before  long 
he  was  selling  to  grocers  near  Boston:  DeMoula's, 
Shaw's,  Purity  Supreme.  He  faced  a  classic  decision.  "It 
was  move  and  expand,"  he  recalls,  "or  stay  small."  Faro 
bought  the  historic  (circa  1890)  Knipe  shoe  factory  in 
1989  and  spent  a  couple  of  years  preparing  its  three 
floors  and  30,000  square  feet. 

On  a  recent  day  at  Joseph's,  striped  ravioli  stuffed 
with  porcini  mushrooms  rolled  off  an  immaculate  pro- 
duction line  manned  by  uniformed  workers.  Some 

20,000  to  30,000 

pounds  of  flour  a 
day  move  through 
here,  Faro  says. 
Machines  have 
been  carefully 
modified  to  pre- 
pare, for  example, 
chunks  of  Maine  lobster 
for  stuffing  some  of  the  160- 
odd  types  of  pasta  he  ships  to 
Marriott,  Sheraton,  Olive  Garden 
restaurants,  Sysco,  and  US  Foods — just  to 
nibble  at  the  edges  of  his  growing  client  list. 
He  now  competes  with  giants  like  General  Mills. 
Faro's  relationship  with  local  and  state  officials  helped 
make  it  happen. 

Bevilacqua  first  met  Faro  as  a  customer  at  Winter 
Street.  They  met  again  when  Bevilacqua  was  Haverhill's 
economic  and  planning  director,  and  Faro  was  eager  to 
throttle  up  at  the  factory.  "But  [the  building]  wasn't 
zoned  correctly,"  says  Bevilacqua.  The  zoning  apparently 
had  changed  just  after  the  shoe  factory  closed.  "I  worked 
with  Joe  to  address  zoning  issues,  which  enabled  him  to 
rehab  and  convert  the  abandoned  building  into  a  manu- 
facturing facility  and  create  several  hundred  jobs." 
"The  Chamber  was  helpful,"  says  Faro.  "They 
believed  in  me,  and  Joe  left  no  stone  unturned." 

Reinvesting  in  the  Region 

Faro,  in  turn,  plans  to  reinvest  in  the  region.  He 
would  like  to  place  Multigrain,  Inc.,  a  bakery  division,  in 
another  building  he  would  restore:  a  130,000-square-foot 
former  sheet-metal-fabrication  building  in  nearby 
Lawrence.  Vacant  since  the  late  1980s,  it  sits  across  from 
a  Boys  &  Girls  Club  in  the  kind  of  neighborhood  Faro 
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knows  could  benefit  from  a  dose  of  industry.  It  would 
mean  the  creation  of  about  125  jobs  in  the  early  phase 
alone. 

Faro  likes  to  hire  from  the  kind  of  employee  pool 
Lawrence  has:  immigrants.  "I  was  one  of  them,"  he  says. 
"Give  people  a  chance,  you'll  be  surprised  what  you 
get  back." 

That  philosophy  mirrors  a  fundamental  Massachu- 
setts business  development  strategy.  Lawrence  and 
Haverhill  lie  within  economic  target  areas  (ETA),  of 
which  there  are  more,than  30  around  the  Common- 
wealth. These  are  given  special  attention  by  the 
Massachusetts  Office  of  Business  Development  (MOBD). 
Under  the  state's  Economic  Development  Incentive 
Program  (EDIP),  a  job  creator  like  Faro  could  qualify  for 
several  tax  incentives,  including  a  5  percent  investment  tax 
credit  and  a  10  percent  abandoned-building  tax  deduction 
on  certain  costs  associated  with  redevelopment. 

Faro  is  optimistic.  He's  even  considering  export — to 


Joe  Faro  is  a 
Massachusetts 


success  story. 

He  took  the 

quality  of  a 

small,  family 

operation  and 
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Italy.  That  plan  hinges  on  a  successful  project  at  the 
Lawrence  site.  Once  again  help  is  not  cloistered  in 
Boston.  "The  state  comes  out  here,"  says  Bevilacqua. 
"I've  spoken  to  Carolyn  Boviard,  the  Director  of 
Economic  Development  for  the  Commonwealth,  regard- 
ing exporting,"  he  says.  "She's  seen  the  Lawrence  build- 
ing. And  she  is  very  interested." 

By  creating  jobs  and  utilizing  abandoned  property  in 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Faro  will  have  access  to  state  incentives  as 
he  helps  revitalize  one  of  the  Commonwealth's  urban 
areas  to  maximize  its  economic  potential."* 
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How  do  you  make  an  educated,  reliable  workforce 
even  more  valuable  for  the  future?  How  do  you 
help  companies  keep  their  employees?  You  keep  training 
the  workers.  That's  the  concept  behind  Massachusetts's 
latest  move  to  help  businesses  and  their  employees:  the 
Workforce  Training  Fund. 

Governor  Paul  Cellucci  signed  the  fund  into  law  in 
July  1998,  and  it  got  off  to  a  popular  start  last  winter 
when  more  than  200  businesses  statewide  applied  for 
training  grants,  says  Dean  Serpa,  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Office  of  Business  Development  (MOBD). 

The  program  is  based  on  actual  needs  that  businesses 
face,  not  on  blanket  assumptions.  "We  have  crafted  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  be  flexible — based  on  what  individual 
companies  need,"  says  Serpa. 

Funding  for  the  program  officially  began  in  January 
1999.  It  will  provide  $18  million  annually,  although  for  the 
last  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  total  will  be  $9  mil- 
lion. The  program  will  begin  its  first  full  year  on  July  1 , 
1999.  At  that  point,  the  state  is  expecting  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram at  $  1 8  million  per  fiscal  year  for  the  next  two  years, 
says  Jane  Kadlubkiewicz,  Senior  Planner  at  the  state 
Division  of  Employment  and  Training.  That  amounts  to 
about  $8  for  every  employee  in  Massachusetts. 

The  program  is  essentially  funded  by  Massachusetts 
businesses,  according  to  Kadlubkiewicz.  In  1998,  the  state 
cut  the  unemployment  insurance  contribution  of  Bay  State 
businesses  by  $121  million.  "It  was  a  tremendous  reduction 
in  the  unemployment  contribution,"  she  says.  The  training 
fund  was  implemented  as  part  of  that  overall  legislation. 

Funding  comes  in  the  form  of  straight  training  grants 
that  range  from  $5,000  to  $250,000  and  technical  assis- 
tance grants  that  range  from  $5,000  to  $25,000. 

Flexible  Criteria 

Serpa  says  any  employer  regardless  of  size  can  take 
part  in  the  program.  To  be  considered,  a  business  need 
only  file  an  application  by  one  of  the  multiple  deadline 
dates  and  make  a  good  case  for  its  request.  The  next 
deadline  for  applications  is  July  15,  1999.  The  state  chose 
to  have  multiple  filing  dates  in  order  to  even  the  playing 
field  for  all  companies  large  and  small,  Serpa  says. 
Kadlubkiewicz  says  the  grants  are  open  to  single 
employers  or  groups  of  employers,  as  well  as  labor 
organizations.  The  training  grants  go  to  programs 
that  train  currendy  employed  workers.  The  pro- 
grams can  take  almost  any  form  an  employer  wants. 
For  instance,  there  are  no  standards  governing  hours 
or  methods  of  instruction  or  even  subject  matter. 
Training  can  last  up  to  two  years  and  may  be  provided  by 
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Massachusetts  fund  will 
help  businesses  prepare 
for  the  future 


by  Brian  Sullivan 


The  Workforce  Training  Fund 


'We  have  crafted  a  program 
designed  to  be  flexible — based  on 
what  individual  companies  need." 

— Dean  Serpa, 
Director, 

Massachusetts  Office  of 
Business  Development 
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The  Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Workforce 
Training  Fund  is  to  provide 
applicants  with  the  resources 
to  invest  in  the  Massachusetts 
workforce  and  to  maintain  the 
economic  strength  and  viability 
of  the  Commonwealth's  busi- 
nesses. The  fund's  major  focus  is 
on  small  to  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses that  would  not  be  able  to 
make  this  investment  without  the 
assistance  of  the  fund. 


in-house  experts  or  contractors  hired  from  outside  agencies. 

"Businesses  today  face  enormous  pressures,"  says 
Mishy  Lesser,  Director  of  the  Fund's  Applicant  Assistance 
Program  at  the  Corporation  for  Business,  Work  and 
Learning  (CBWL).  "And  one  of  the  challenges  of  a  busi- 
ness is  to  address  the  need  to  be  competitive  by  making 
sure  its  workforce  is  able  to  respond  to  shifts  in  technology 
and  shifts  in  operations."  While  training  is  important  for 
all  companies,  it  is  often  difficult  to  implement 
for  small  to  mid-sized  companies,  she  adds. 
"Companies  today  are  pretty  lean.  There  are  not 
a  lot  of  people  with  extra  time  on  their  hands," 
Lesser  says. 

The  technical  assistance  grants  also  have 
flexible  criteria,  Kadlubkiewicz  says,  and  are 
open  to  a  variety  of  organizations.  Community 
colleges,  regional  employment  boards,  industry 
associations,  and  labor  organizations  all  are  eli- 
gible. For  example,  an  industry  association 
might  want  to  design  a  needs  assessment  for  its 
members  so  that  an  industry-wide  training  pro- 
gram could  be  set  up.  Unlike  training  programs, 
however,  technical  assistance  grants  only  run 
for  six  months. 

There  are  no  set  monetary  standards  that  must  be  met 
for  each  individual  employee.  For  instance,  a  company  is  not 
required  to  spend  $100  per  employee,  or  any  other  figure, 
for  that  matter.  But  grant  winners  must  provide  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  contribution  to  their  own  program,  either  a  cash  or 
in-kind  contribution.  Parmer  organizations  are  allowed  to 
make  this  contribution.  And  winners  must  give  the  state 
written  assessments  on  the  success  of  the  program. 

In  addition:  the  program  cannot  be  used  for  employee 
orientation  programs,  and  the  employees  targeted  for  the 
grants  must  work  in  Massachusetts. 

Essentially,  those  are  the  only  limits. 
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The  Criteria 

Training  funded  by  this  program  should  address  the  priori- 
ties of  the  fund: 

*  Projects  that  will  result  in  job  retention,  job  growth,  or 
increased  wages. 

*  Projects  where  training  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
company's  productivity,  competitiveness,  and  ability  to  do 
business  in  Massachusetts. 

*  Projects  where  the  applicant  has  made  a  commitment  to 
provide  significant  private  investment  in  training  for  the 
duration  of  the  grant,  and  after  the  grant  has  expired. 

The  Workforce  Training  Fund  Web  site  (www.detma. 
org/workforce)  shows  how  each  proposal  is  weighted: 

*  Comprehensiveness  and  soundness  of  the  plan 
(25  points) 

*  Clear,  measurable  objectives  and  the  likelihood  of  achiev- 
ing those  objectives  (25  points) 

*  Organizational  capacity  of  the  trainer  to  deliver  the  pro- 
posed training  (15  points) 

*  Consistency  with  the  Workforce  Training  Fund  mission 
and  priorities  (15  points) 

*  Cost  effectiveness  (15  points) 

*  Completeness  of  response  to  the  application 
(5  points) 


Technical  assistance  grants  will  be  reviewed  using  these 
criteria: 

•  Need,  i.e.  how  necessary  is  this  to  the  employer/employ- 
ees involved?  (30  points) 

•  Project  design  and  objectives  (20  points) 

•  Organizational  capacity  (15  points) 

•  Consistency  with  fund  mission  and  priorities 
(15  points) 

•  Budget  and  cost  effectiveness  (15  points) 

•  Completeness  of  application  (5  points) 


The  Grants 

The  Workforce  Training  Fund 
awarded  a  total  of  $2.13  million  in 
grants  through  the  first  round  of 
applications.  The  fund  awarded  45 
grants  to  employers  and  organiza- 
tions to  help  develop  and  imple- 
ment training  programs.  More 
than  3,000  Massachusetts  workers 
will  benefit  from  these  training 
and  technical  assistance  grants. 

Recipients  include  companies 
across  the  state  in  manufacturing, 
service,  and  trade  industries,  as 
well  as  industry  associations,  labor 
organizations,  regional  employment 
boards,  and  community  colleges. 

The  application  deadline  for 
the  next  round  is  July  15,  1999. 


The  idea  behind  the  program  is  to  make  the  grant 
process  as  flexible  and  as  inclusive  as  possible.  "We 
don't  have  any  particular  bias,"  says  Vinny  Lopes, 
Operations  Manager  for  the  Workforce  Training  Fund. 
"I  think  it  comes  down  to  what  makes  sense  for  your 
company." 

Lopes,  who  takes  questions  from  applicants  via  the 
fund's  phone  lines  (800-252-1591)  and  via  e-mail 
(vlopes@detma.org),  says  businesses  sometimes  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  there  are  so  few  restrictions.  "One  of 
the  things  that  is  sometimes  hard  for  them  to  understand 
is  when  they  ask,  'Can  I  propose  anything?'  and  the 
answer  is  yes,"  Lopes  says. 

In  the  first  round,  some  companies  presented  specific 
proposals  and  found  that  they  were  not  out  of  line.  "I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  things  companies  are  really  enjoy- 
ing about  this,"  Lopes  says.  Businesses  will  develop  very 
technical  and  detailed  proposals.  "And  I'll  say,  'Yeah,  you 
can  do  all  of  that,'"  Lopes  says.  "We're  looking  at  it  from 
what  you  need.  We're  trying  to  be  responsive,  rather  than 
arbitrary." 

Lopes  has  a  few  tips  for  companies  interested  in  applying 
for  the  grants.  Companies  have  to  be  specific  about  who  is 
going  to  be  trained  and  what  they  are  going  to  be  trained  in. 
The  state  also  asks  that  companies  provide  some  way  to  mea- 
sure if  the  training  is  having  an  impact.  And  the  state  also 
wants  to  know  how  much  money  the  company  is  willing  to 
put  up.  Lopes  says  the  most  important  thing  to  remember 
when  filling  out  the  application  is  to  be  clear  and  precise.  He 
says  the  application  was  created  so  that  a  company  would 
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not  have  to  hire  a  professional  grant  writer. 

And,  he  adds,  if  a  business  owner  should  need  help, 
the  state  is  ready  to  lend  a  hand.  Anyone  looking  for  help 
can  call  the  fund  direcdy,  or  ask  for  help  in  any  of  the 
state  agencies  that  have  come  together  to  make  the  fund  a 
success:  the  Division  of  Employment  and  Training 
(DET) — 800-252-1591 — which  is  administering  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  Massachusetts  Office  of  Business 
Development  (MOBD)— 800-5-CAPITAL— which  is  a 
partner  agency.  Both  have  regional  offices  across  the  state. 

"For  those  companies  that  want  to  get  involved,  they 
should  remember  that  we  are  making  this  program  avail- 
able to  all  companies  in  Massachusetts  and  that  it  is  a 
process,  as  such,  where  we  are  not  going  to  compare  one 
company  to  another.  But  each  company  must  make  a  com- 
pelling case,"  Lopes  says.  "Don't  rush.  Take  the  time  to 
make  a  thoughtful  case,  and  you  will  probably  be  funded." 

He  even  recommends  that  if  one  of  the  quarterly 
deadlines  is  approaching  too  soon,  a  business  should  wait 
until  the  next  quarter  and  make  sure  that  it  submits  a 
winning  application  rather  than  a  rushed  one. 

"The  program  will  be  around  for  a  while,"  Lopes  says 

Applications  are  sent  to  an  eleven-member  Workforce 
Training  Advisory  Panel  for  review.  Businesses  should 
know  within  30  days  of  the  application  deadline 
whether  they  have  received  a  grant. 

Everybody  Benefits 

Lopes  considers  the  Workforce  Training  Fund  a  great  pro- 
gram and  salutes  the  foresight  of  Governor  Paul  Cellucci  and 
the  state  Legislature  for  making  the  program  a  reality. 

"Clearly,  this  is  a  huge  opportunity,"  Lopes  says. 

Kadlubkiewicz  says  both  labor  and  business  will  bene- 
fit from  this  program,  because  both  will  be  able  to  help 
their  employees  and  members  grow  and  develop.  "The 
Workforce  Training  Fund  will  help  keep  businesses  here 
in  Massachusetts." 

Lopes  says  the  workers  in  the  state  are  entering  an 
era  in  which  they  are  going  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port from  government  to  help  secure  a  better  future. 

"This  is  great  for  the  companies  in  Massachusetts  because 
of  all  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish,"  Lopes  says.  "Employees 
will  gain  new  skills  that  will  pay  off  well  into  the  future. 

"This  is  an  investment  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  companies  and  employees  of 
Massachusetts."* 

Call  the  Division  of  Employment  and  Training  at  (800)  252- 
1591  or  the  Massachusetts  Office  of  Business  Development 
at  (800)  5-CAPITAL  for  an  application  packet. 

Brian  Sullivan  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Business  Ingenuity. 
His  article  on  Brownfields  Legislation  appeared  in  Issue  3. 
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How  U.S. 
Businesses  Are 
Adapting  to  a 
New  Currency 
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By  Brian  O^Connell 

While  New  Year's  Eve  celebrants  from  Boston  to 
Bangkok  spent  December  31,  1998  partying  like 
it  was  1999,  European  bankers,  brokers,  and  businesspeo- 
ple  were  applying  the  finishing  touches  to  the  Old 
World's  new  currency,  the  Euro. 

On  January  1,  1999,  eleven  "Euroland"  nations  col- 
lectively launched  a  new  era  in  global  currency,  with  a 
new  European  Central  Bank  established  to  set  monetary 
policy  for  the  Euro.  The  ECB's  mission  is  to  establish 
European  currency  pricing  stability,  fortified  with 
approximately  $60  billion  in  reserve  assets.  Initially,  the 


Euro  will  only  be  used  for  wholesale  markets,  primarily 
for  credit  card  and  check  transactions.  On  January  1, 
2002,  Euro  notes  in  denominations  of  5,  10,  20,  100, 
200  and  500 — along  with  eight  Euro  coins — will  be 
available. 

Flash  to  March  1999.  A  few  short  months  after  the 
Euro's  release,  the  currency  is  floundering.  The  Euro's 
value  plummeted  9  percent  against  the  dollar  in  the  first 
60  days  of  1 999,  as  squabbles  threatened  to  devalue  the 
currency  even  more.  "The  Euro  barely  went  into  effect 
before  it  started  declining  in  value,"  says  Stephen 
Arlinghouse,  a  Regional  Adviser  at  the  U.S.  Export 
Assistance  Agency  in  Boston.  "You're  already  seeing 
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some  turmoil  among  [Euro]  participants.  The  new  Ger- 
man government  is  taking  a  different  line  than  the  con- 
servative government  that  it  succeeded.  The  new  Ger- 
man leftist  government  wants  to  drive  down  interest  rates 
to  help  ease  unemployment,  and  the  rest  of  Euroland 
wants  to  keep  the  status  quo.  The  European  export  mar- 
ket is  getting  tougher  as  a  result,  with  the  cost  of  Ameri- 
can goods  rising  9  percent." 

Watching  the  Euro's  early  growing  pains  with  great 
interest  are  U.S.  companies — big  and  small — that  do 
business  overseas.  For  them,  the  Euro  offers  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin:  the  opportunity  to  do  business  more  easily 
overseas,  pricing  their  goods  more  effectively,  but  poten- 
tially without  the  safety  net  of  the  tried  and  true  U.S. 
dollar. 

"With  the  removal  of  cross-border  exchange  rates,  it 
should  be  cheaper  and  easier  for  U.S.  companies  to  do 
business  in  Europe,"  explains  Keith  Cheveralls,  a  Manag- 
ing Director  at  BankBoston  who  has  been  tracking  the 
Euro.  "Price  transparencies  are  a  huge  benefit  for  local 
businesses.  For  the  first  time,  decisions  on  buying  Ger- 
man wine  and  French  wine,  or  Portuguese  shoes  and  Ital- 
ian shoes,  can  be  made  without  the  distractions  of  com- 
peting currencies." 

Stephen  Loynd,  Director,  Europe  Trade  Programs  at 
the  Massachusetts  Trade  Office,  says,  "I  see  the  Euro  as 


an  inevitability.  There  is  an  argument  over  long-term  via- 
bility, and  I  can't  answer  that.  But  if  the  Euro  succeeds,  it 
should  do  nothing  but  help  U.S.  and  Massachusetts  busi- 
nesses." 

Why  Businesses  Should  Pay  Attention 

Cheveralls  says  the  demographics  associated  with  the 
Euro — the  European  Union  (EU)  population  of  290  mil- 
lion compares  to  the  U.S.  population  of  270  million — 
are  difficult  for  U.S.  businesses  to  ignore,  especially  ones 
located  in  Massachusetts. 

"In  New  England  alone,  the  potential  for  progress 
with  the  Euro  is  immense,"  Cheveralls  explains.  "Approx- 
imately 5  percent  of  all  U.S.  export  activity  is  conducted 
with  European  nations;  in  New  England,  it's  a  hefty  20 
percent.  Massachusetts  accounts  for  52  percent — or  $3.9 
billion — in  goods  that  New  England  exports  to  countries 
adopting  the  Euro.  Today's  small  business  owners  are  as 
likely  to  do  business  in  Berlin  as  in  Boston." 

Cheveralls  warns  that  businesses  which  lack  the  skill 
and  experience  to  work  within  the  framework  of  the  new 
Europe  will  fail  to  maximize  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Euro.  "The  new  currency  factors  into  many  areas  of  an 
organization,  including  financial  planning,  legal  issues, 
systems  and  operational  concerns,  business  partner  infra- 
structure, and  marketing  and  sales  strategies.  But  with 
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companies  in  Europe  facing  larger  Y2K  problems  than 
U.S.  businesses,  and  with  U.S.  companies  forced  to  use 
the  new  currency  instead  of  the  dollar,  there's  potential 
problems  for  U.S.  businesses  as  well,"  he  says. 

Economic  observers  point  out  the  advantages  of  deal- 
ing in  Euros.  "It's  a  benefit  [to  U.S.  companies]  that  the 
Euro  allows  price  comparisons  to  become  more  transpar- 
ent in  Europe,"  offers  Michael  Klein,  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Economics  at  Tufts  University  in  Medford, 
Massachusetts.  "And  I  imagine  that  U.S.  firms  doing 
businesses  in  Euroland  could  decide  to  set  prices  in 
advance  of  a  sale,  like  they  usually  do.  " 

Talk  to  Customers,  Before  Someone  Else  Does 

According  to  one  survey  of  top  executives  from  250 
manufacturing  companies  with  annual  sales  of  $20  mil- 
lion to  $500  million,  despite  the  potential  impact  of  the 
Euro,  few  U.S.  manufacturers  have  spoken  with  cus- 
tomers or  suppliers  about  their  plans  for  adopting  it. 

In  telephone  interviews  conducted  in  December  1998 
by  Grant  Thornton  LLP,  a  national  accounting  and  man- 
agement consulting  firm,  domestic  response  to  the  Euro 
was  somewhat  muted.  Of  those  manufacturers  with  cus- 
tomers or  suppliers  in  Europe,  only  1 3  percent  report 
that  customers  have  discussed  their  plans  for  adopting 
the  Euro.  Fewer  manufacturers  (11  percent)  note  that 


suppliers  have  talked  about  Euro-adoption  plans. 

Almost  half  (45  percent)  of  manufacturers  who  spoke 
with  their  customers  learned  that  customers  will  require 
them  to  accept  Euro-denominated  payments  in  1999. 
Nearly  one-third  (30  percent)  of  manufacturers  who  had 
contacted  their  suppliers  learned  they  will  be  required  to 
accept  Euro-denominated  payments  in  1999. 

Gregg  Rusk,  Partner  and  Director  of  Grant  Thorn- 
ton's Miami  International  Business  Center,  believes  this 
lack  of  communication  between  manufacturers  and  their 
customers  and/or  their  suppliers  poses  a  risk. 

"The  Euro  introduction  will  lead  to  increased  compe- 
tition in  Europe,  which  should  cause  the  cost  of  doing 
business  there  to  decrease,"  notes  Rusk.  "U.S.  companies 
should  strengthen  relationships  with  their  European  cus- 
tomers and  suppliers  by  talking  about  their  future  plans 
for  the  Euro.  Otherwise,  one  day  a  Euro  check  or  Euro 
invoice  will  appear  in  the  mail,  and  the  U.S.  company 
will  have  to  scramble  to  figure  out  what  to  do  with  it. 
More  importantly,  though,  if  U.S.  manufacturers  are  not 
talking  to  their  European  customers  and  suppliers,  some- 
one else  is." 

Some  companies  are  moving  faster  than  others  in 
adopting  the  Euro.  At  Atlanta-based  UPS,  management 
has  invested  $10  million  in  its  Euro  conversion  program. 
Today,  all  UPS  services  are  now  available  in  Euros,  with 
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Euro  Notes 


Make  no  mistake,  the  Euro  is  big.  It  will  affect  trans- 
actions throughout  most  of  industrialized  Europe  and  all 
of  its  trading  partners,  including  the  United  States. 
Eleven  countries  are  charter  members  of  "Euroland": 


•  Austria 

•  Belgium 

•  Finland 

•  France 

•  Germany 

•  Ireland 


•  Italy 

•  Luxembourg 

•  Netherlands 

•  Portugal 

•  Spain 


Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  taking  a  wait- 
and-see  approach  and  may  join  later.  The  British  govern- 
ment has,  however,  committed  to  a  plebiscite  before  tak- 
ing such  a  step. 

For  now  the  Euro  is  considered  a  paperless  currency, 
used  only  in  "cashless"  transactions.  That  gives  European 
consumers  time  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  new  currency 
before  it  hits  the  streets  in  2002.  Coins  will  range  from  1 
cent  to  2  Euros,  and  notes  will  range  from  5  to  500  Euros. 

—B.O'C. 


more  than  2,000  UPS  customers  making  the  change  to 
the  Euro  last  January  and  5,000  more  having  set  dates 
later  in  1999  for  their  changeover.  Company  officials  say 
at  least  2,200  UPS  customers  per  week  are  downloading 
the  Euro  rate  information  available  at  the  company's 
Web  site.  "We're  the  first  package  distribution  company 
to  offer  Euro  compatibility  in  all  of  its  operations,"  says 
Ron  Wallace,  President  of  UPS  International. 

Small  Business  Perspective 

While  larger  U.S.  companies  like  UPS  are  already 
jumping  into  the  Euroland  market  with  both  feet,  smaller 
companies  are  more  in  tune  with  the  Grant  Thornton 
study  and  more  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  three-year 
phase-in  that  the  European  Commission  has  provided. 
But  that  "business  as  usual"  mentality  may  cost  compa- 
nies that  wait  too  long  to  participate  in  the  Euro. 

Of  the  smaller  U.S.  companies  that  are  working  with 
the  Euro,  some  seem  to  be  doing  so  for  short-term  finan- 
cial reasons,  others  for  longer-term  marketing  reasons, 
and  still  others  are  in  fact-finding  mode.  "We  enable 
businesses  to  locate  international  partners  over  the  Inter- 
net," says  Abbie  Shapiro,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Boston-based  International  Strategies,  whose  Web  site 
(www.exporthotline.com)  lists  more  than  6,000  market 
research  reports  covering  80  countries.  "We've  been 


doing  it  for  10  years.  Right  now,  our  U.S.  clients  are 
telling  us  that  the  Euro  isn't  a  big  deal  yet.  We  did  a  sur- 
vey with  American  Express  recently  and  found  that  42 
percent  of  800  companies  surveyed  said  the  Euro  would 
have  'no  impact'  on  them.  About  26  percent  have  said 
they  will  begin  formulating  strategies  for  leveraging  the 
Euro,  simply  because  they  think  they  can't  afford  not  to 
if  they  want  to  do  business  overseas." 

One  U.S.  company  that  has  already  directly  benefited 
from  the  Euro's  arrival  is  Bitstream,  Inc.,  a  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts-based  software  manufacturer.  Bitstream 
won  the  U.S.  contract  to  develop  a  new  Euro  symbol  for 
electronic  typesetting.  For  now,  the  company  has  devel- 
oped Euro  symbols  for  more  than  650  of  the  1,500  type- 
faces it  produces.  Software  developers  looking  to  key 
Euro  symbols  into  their  programs  can  pay  Bitstream 
$12.50  for  a  single  symbol  or  S50  for  a  set  of  four  that 
covers  different  configurations.  "Several  years  ago  we 
found  out  that  the  Euro  was  coming  out  and  we  contact- 
ed the  European  firm  that  was  handling  the  design  work 
for  the  Euro,"  explains  Robin  O'Leary,  Director  of  Mar- 
keting for  Bitstream.  "We  landed  the  job  of  supplying  the 
fonts  and  symbols  for  the  U.S.  shortly  after  and  have 
really  been  successful  with  it.  Anyone  interested  in 
reporting  on  the  Euro — newspapers,  analysts,  bankers,  or 
magazines — can  use  our  symbol.  We  see  so  much  favor- 
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able  response  already  from  these  sectors  that  we're  confi- 
dent that  the  Euro  will  be  a  big  hit,  both  at  home  and 
abroad." 

CitX  Corp.  certainly  agrees.  In  February  1999,  the 
Internet  service  company  announced  a  new  Internet 
Electronic  Commerce  service  called  IntraEuroX  that  will 
enable  individuals,  businesses,  and  financial  institutions 
to  automatically  triangulate,  convert,  and  exchange  finan- 
cial transactions  in  the  form  of  the  Euro  and/or  other 
mixed  currencies.  Company  managers  think  that  by  tying 
the  Euro  into  its  Web  commerce  offerings,  safely  and 
with  high-security,  U.S.  companies  will  have  a  better  rea- 
son to  conduct  e-commerce  with  overseas  companies. 
"We  think  that  the  IntraEuroX  service  will  help  our  part- 
ners create  new  market  opportunities  in  international 
transactions  and  further  differentiate  their  products  and 
services  from  their  competitors,"  says  Bernie  Roemmele, 
CEO  and  founder  of  CitX,  based  in  Quakertown,  Penn- 
sylvania. "It's  a  whole  new  ballgame  with  the  Internet  and 
the  Euro." 

Not  Too  Late  to  Prepare 

For  now,  the  participating  Euroland  countries  contin- 
ue to  wrestie  with  the  currency's  nascent  development 
headaches.  But  while  the  sources  contacted  for  this  story 
each  had  a  different  argument  for  the  Euro's  short-term 


future,  nobody  was  betting  against  its  long-term  success. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  doomsayer,"  says  Cheveralls. 
"But  I  see  the  consolidation  stage  continuing  for  the  next 
several  months.  The  Euro  could  very  well  go  lower 
before  it  gains  an  appetite  internationally,  although  I  sus- 
pect that  will  eventually  happen.  That  said,  I  look  at  the 
Euro  as  a  work  in  progress.  When  you  look  at  the  demo- 
graphics, the  future  of  global  trade,  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
and  European  economies,  you've  got  to  think  the  Euro  is 
going  to  be  a  compelling  global  currency." 

Cheveralls  offers  some  advice  for  U.S.  companies  look- 
ing to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Euro.  "While  it  is  nearly 
past  time  to  review  corporate  systems — manufacturing, 
distribution,  and  invoicing — it  is  not  too  late  to  benefit 
from  the  Euro,"  he  explains.  "Make  certain  that  the  com- 
pany can  account  for  its  business  in  the  Euro  and  that  the 
staff  receives  adequate  training  and  education.  Review 
company  legal  contracts  and  consider  tax  implications. 
Speak  to  a  foreign  exchange  adviser.  Re-think  sales  and 
marketing  strategies  inside  Europe,  focusing  on  such  basic 
issues  as  pricing  and  sales  tactics.  When  a  U.S.  small  busi- 
ness asks,  'Are  we  ready?'  the  answer  needs  to  be,  'Yes.'"# 

Brian  O'Connell  is  a  freelance  business  writer  based  in  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.  His  interview  with  Nobel  Prize-winning  econ- 
omist Robert  Merton  appeared  in  issue  3. 
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FEATURED  SPEAKER 


Bo  Peabody:  Advice  for  Entrepreneurs 


By  Clay  Collins 

Editor's  note:  Bo  Peabody  is  a  featured 
speaker  at  the  Mass  Ingenuity  Conference 
on  June  17,  1999. 

Like  most  college  students  in  the  early  '90s,  Bo 
Peabody  was  wired  into  Web  culture.  Unlike  most, 
he  saw  a  way  to  hitch  a  ride  on  the  Internet's 
growth.  Peabody  envisioned  a  Web  community  that 
would  offer  his  contemporaries  tailored  career  advice, 
services,  and  networking  possibilities.  Those  premium 
demographics,  he  knew,  could  lure  advertising  dollars. 

While  still  at  Williams  College  in  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  he  raised  $1  million  in  venture  capital  and 
in  1992  co-founded  Tripod,  Inc.  Last  year  Peabody  sold 
the  company  to  Lycos,  the  Framingham,  Massachusetts- 
based  Internet  giant,  for  $58  million  in  stock.  Now  the 
Massachusetts-born  27-year-old  is  vice  president  of  net- 
work strategy  for  Lycos  and  still  head  of  Tripod,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  based  in  leafy  Williamstown  in  the 
state's  northwest.  Peabody  runs  one  of  the  most  visited 
sites  on  the  World  Wide  Web  (www.tripod.com). 

In  an  interview  last  month,  he  told  Business  Ingenuity 
about  "viral  marketing,"  the  death  of  experts — and  a 
three-step  business  test  that  involves  wrecking  sand  castles. 


B I :  You've  certainly  triumphed  in  finding  a  niche. 
How  helpful  was  it  that  your  playing  field,  the  Web, 
was  in  such  a  formative  stage  of  development? 

Peabody:  Very  helpful.  Doing  what  we  did  four 
years  ago  now  is  much  harder.  There  is  so  much  more 
noise  in  the  marketplace;  it's  hard  to  break  through. 
That  said,  the  roadmap  is  clearer  now  than  it  was  then 
and  there  are  proven  successes.  We  had  more  nerve, 
and  today's  folks  start  with  more  experience. 


B 1 '.  What  are  some  keys  to  Tripod's  success  that 
translate  to  more  traditional  businesses? 

Peabody:  I  think  most  of  the  things  we  did  right 
translate  to  all  businesses:  Know  what  you  don't  know; 
stay  flexible;  focus  on  the  customer;  treat  the  staff 
incredibly  well;  communicate;  work  hard. 

B I :  You  seem  to  practice  a  low-key  kind  of  market- 
ing. Have  smart  partnerships  and  the  electronic 


community's  great  capacity  for  "spreading  the 
word" — for  everyone,  not  just  Web-based  compa- 
nies— reduced  the  need  for  traditional  marketing? 

Peabody:   Yes.  It's  so  easy  to  tell  25  friends  about 
a  product  on  the  Net.  You  push  one  button  and  they 
know  about  it  instantly.  That's  why  companies  like 
Tripod  grow  so  fast.  It's  called  "viral  marketing."  I  also 
like  it  because  it's  consistent  with  the  death  of  the  expert. 
I'd  rather  hear  about  something  from  a  friend  whom  I 
trust  than  from  an  "expert"  I've  never  met.  And  it  is  also 
consistent  with  a  more  media-sawy  generation's  skepti- 
cism for  advertising.  When  you  hear  it  from  a  friend,  it's 
not  advertising. 


B  I :  So  what  would  you  tell  a  friend  looking  to  get  a 
foothold  in  business?  In  your  business  it's  all  about 
broadband  and  digital... 

Peabody:  Go  to  the  beach.  Spend  five  hours 
building  a  sand  castle.  Within  60  seconds  of  finishing  it, 
stomp  all  over  it.  If  you  can  do  that  without  hesitation, 
you  can  probably  start  a  company. 


B I :  Well,  you  know  Massachusetts  has  the  beaches. 
Today,  in  a  cyberspace-based  business  that  could  be 
run  from  anywhere,  you're  based  in  Massachusetts. 
Why? 

Peabody:    I  think  growing  a  business  in  a  rela- 
tively rural  area,  as  we  did  with  Tripod,  where  there  are 
lots  of  intellectual  capital  resources  has  been  very  posi- 
tive. The  best  part  of  this  is  the  sense  of  community  that  is 
created  among  the  staff  and  the  focus  that  we  have  on  the 
business.  • 
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Conference 


Hynes  Convention 


,   Massachusetts 


Mass  Ingenuity  Conference:  "New  Tools  for  Expansion" 

The  Mass  Ingenuity  Conference,  en  tided  "New  Tools  for  Expansion,"  is  designed  to  provide  your 
company  with  ideas  and  information  you  can  incorporate  into  future  business  growth  in  Massachusetts. 
Learn  about  the  various  programs  and  incentives  that  have  been  developed  to  ensure  that  Massachusetts  stays 
at  the  forefront  of  technology  well  into  the  new  millennium. 


To  register  for  The  Mass  Ingenuity  Conference  please  call 
Martie  Chadwick  at  617-973-861 1.  There  is  no  fee  to  attend. 


Agenda 


8:00         Registration 

Breakfast 

9:00        Welcome  and  introduction 

Carolyn  E.  Boviard,  Director 
of  Economic  Development, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts:  Powered  by  Ingenuity 
Jane  Swift,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

9:45         Intermission 

1 0:00       The  Future  of  Business 

Bo  Peabody,  President,  Tripod,  Inc., 
Vice  President,  Lycos,  Inc. 

1 1 :00       Seminars  (choice  of  one) 

□  The  Economic  Benefits  of  Electric 
Restructuring 

□  University  of  Massachusetts: 
Meeting  the  Commonwealths 
Economic  Needs 

□  Cost  Per  Hire  vs.  the  Cost  of  Not  Hiring 

□  Managing  the  Move:  Frequently  Asked 
Questions  Related  to  Expansion 

in  Massachusetts 


12:00       Lunch 

Innovative  Tools  for  Expansion 
Michael  P.  Hogan, 

Executive  Director,  MassDevelopment 

1:15         Seminars  (choice  of  one) 

□  The  Economic  Benefits  of  Electric 
Restructuring 

□  University  of  Massachusetts:  Meeting 
the  Commonwealth  s  Economic  Needs 

□  Cost  Per  Hire  vs.  the  Cost  of  Not  Hiring 

□  The  Econo?nic  Development  Incentive 
Program 

2:15  Seminars  (choice  of  one) 

□  The  Economic  Benefits  of  Electric 
Restructuring 

□  University  of  Massachusetts:  Meeting 
the  Commonwealths  Economic  Needs 

□  Cost  Per  Hire  vs.  the  Cost  of  Not  Hiring 

□  Telecommunications  &  Western 
Massachusetts 

3:00         Pavilion  Tour 

The  Pavilion  will  be  open  throughout  the  day. 
Drawings  will  be  held  at  this  time. 
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Speakers: 


Jane  Swift,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


Jane  Swift  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts  last  year.  Her  career  in  government 
began  in  1991  when,  at  25,  she  was  the  youngest  woman  ever  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate.  Swift  quickly  made  her  mark,  becoming  the  youngest  woman  in  Senate  history  to  serve  in 
either  party's  leadership  when  she  rose  to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Minority  Leader.  In  1996  Glamour 
magazine  listed  her  as  one  of  "Eleven  Women  Who  Could  Change  the  Country."  In  1997  she  became 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  Business  Regulation.  Prior  to  that  she  was 
Director  of  Regional  Airport  Development  at  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 

Swift  earned  her  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Trinity  College  in  1987.  She  is  a  corporator  of  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  sits  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Girl  Scout  Council. 


Carolyn  E.  Boviard,  Director  of  Economic  Development,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Carolyn  E.  Boviard  assumed  the  position  of  Director  of  Economic  Development  in  January. 
She  previously  served  for  ten  years  as  the  Massachusetts  state  director  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  (NFIB).  Before  that  she  worked  for  five  years  at  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England  (SBANE).  In  1998  she  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Department  of 
Employment  and  Training  Advisory  Board  and  the  Non-Group  Health  Insurance  Advisory  Board. 
She  has  been  active  on  such  public  policy  issues  affecting  small  employers  as  unemployment 
insurance  reform,  workers  compensation,  taxation,  health  insurance,  and  business  regulations. 
Boviard  earned  her  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Boston  University. 
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Bo  Pea  body,  President-Tripod,  Vice  President-Lycos 


Bo  Peabody  is  a  founder  of  Tripod,  Inc.  and  has  served  as  President  and  CEO  since  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1992.  Peabody's  industry  and  marketing  savvy  enabled  him  to  raise  $14  million  from  private 
investors,  and  he  then  engineered  the  sale  of  Tripod  to  Lycos,  Inc.  in  1998  for  $58  million.  He  has 
been  named  a  Digital  Master  by  Advertising  Age,  one  of  the  Silicon  Alley  100  by  Silicon  Alley  Reporter, 
and  Young  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year  by  the  Massachusetts  Interactive  Media  Council  (MIMC). 
Peabody  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  political  philosophy  and  sociology  from  Williams  College 
in  1994. 
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I  MassDevelopment 


Michael  P.  Hogan,  Executive  Director,  MassDevelopment 


Michael  P.  Hogan  is  executive  director  of  MassDevelopment,  which  was  created  in  1995  by  the 
unification  of  the  Massachusetts  Government  Land  Bank  and  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance 
Agency.  Prior  to  his  work  in  statewide  economic  development,  he  served  as  City  Councilor, 
City  Council  President,  and  Mayor  of  Marlborough,  Massachusetts.  He  also  served  as  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Municipal  Association  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  (MBTA). 

Hogan  graduated  from  St.  John's  Seminary  College.  He  now  serves  on  the  boards  of  the  Worcester 
City  Campus  Corporation,  the  Marlborough  Hospital,  and  the  Massachusetts  Minority 
Contractors  Alliance. 
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Conference 


Seminar  Leaders 
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EDC 


The  Economic 
Development  Council 


(EDC)  of  Western  Massachusetts'  mission  is  to 
improve  the  industrial,  commercial  and  retail  base  of 
the  region  and  to  streamline  economic  development 
services  and  activities  for  both  existing  and  prospective 
firms.  EDC  is  an  advocate  for  business  empowered  to 
give  the  region  a  "collective  voice"  to  ensure  that 
firms  who  are  considering  locating  or  expanding  here 
can  tap  into  every  available  resource  to  meet  business 
objectives. 


I  ^^  NEES  I    New  England  Electric  System 
^^         """'"'"■"  I  (NEES)  is  a  public  utility  holding 
company  with  shares  trading  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Massachusetts  Electric  Company  serves 
approximately  960,000  customers  in  146 
Massachusetts  communities;  Granite  State  Electric 
Company  serves  approximately  36,000  customers  in 
2 1  communities  in  New  Hampshire;  The 
Narragansett  Electric  Company  serves  approximately 
330,000  customers  in  27  cities  and  towns  in  Rhode 
Island;  and  Nantucket  Electric  Company  serves 
approximately  9,000  customers  on  the  island  of 
Nantucket. 
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Massachusetts  Alliance  lor 
Economic  Development 


The  Massachusetts  Alliance 
for  Economic  Development 


is  a  private,  non-profit  association  whose  purpose 
is  to  support  business  relocation  and  expansion 
within  the  Commonwealth. 


The  Sally  Silver  companies  provide 
critical  skills  and  talented  people  to 
solve  contemporary  business  infor- 
mation problems.  Sally  Silver 
Permanent  Placement  and  Contract  Services  find 
new  employees  to  develop  software  solutions  and 
contractors  to  meet  specific  company  goals. 
Together,  the  Sally  Silver  Companies  provide 
premium  services  to  hundreds  of  companies  and 
thousands  of  software  professionals  each  year. 
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The  National  Association  of 
Computer  Consultant 
Businesses  (NACCB)  is  the  only  national  association 
representing  companies  that  specialize  in  providing 
highly  skilled  professionals  to  clients  in  need  of 
temporary  technical  support. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

OFFICE  OF 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 


Established  in  1987,  the 
Massachusetts  Office  of  Business 
Development  (MOBD)  has  a  broad  mandate  to 
promote  job  creation  and  economic  development 
and  to  expand  all  sectors  of  the  state's  economy  by 
capitalizing  on  the  technical,  industrial,  educational, 
manufacturing,  cultural,  and  geographic  advantages 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
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»4V       Established  in  1863,  the  University  has 
Y^r  A        undergraduate/graduate  campuses  in 
iimacc       Amherst,  Boston,  Dartmouth,  and 

J   Lowell,  and  a  medical  school  in 

Worcester.  With  over  50,000  students,  the 
University  is  the  largest  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  New  England.  It  is  a  major  center  for  learning 
and  research  and  makes  a  profound  contribution  to 
the  state  and  regional  economy. 


Pavilion  Sponsors 


American  Electronics  Association     Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts     Economic  Development  Council  of 

Western  Massachusetts     Massachusetts  Alliance  for  Economic  Development  ■  Massachusetts  Interactive  Media 

Council     Massachusetts  Office  of  Business  Development     Massachusetts  Software  Council     Massachusetts 

Technology  Development  Corporation     MassDevelopment     North  Central  Massachusetts  Plastics  Council 
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MetroWest 

Shines  Like  a  Diamond 

Robina  A.  Gangemi 
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Centrally  located  near  the  junction  of  four  major  state 
and  interstate  highways,  Marlborough  is  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  communities  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Not  surprisingly,  the  surrounding 
MetroWest  area  is  currently  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
regions  in  the  entire  country,  due  to  expanded  business 
support  from  the  Massachusetts  Office  of  Business 
Development  (MOBD)  and  local  governments. 

Diamond  Machining  Technology,  Inc.  (DMT)  is 
one  such  business.  DMT  is  a  leading  manufac- 
turer of  sharpening  equipment  for  knives,  tools, 
and  machinery.  In  23  years, 
the  company  has  grown 
from  two  employees  mak- 
ing products  in  1,500 
square  feet  in  Hudson, 
Massachusetts,  to  40 
employees  in  28,000  square 
feet  in  Marlborough,  sup- 
plying more  than  200  premium  models.  Diamond  equip- 
ment has  been  used  by,  among  others,  the  1998  U.S. 
Olympic  speed  skating  and  luge  teams.  "We  realistically 
anticipate  doubling  our  size  every  six  years,"  says 
President  David  Powell.  MOBD  "has  been  holding  our 
hand  throughout  the  process.  It's  been  a  very  important 
piece  of  help." 

From  1976  to  1995  Powell  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
who  is  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  company,  steadily 
upgraded  their  equipment,  added  square  footage  and 
employees,  expanded  DMT's  product  lines,  and  began 
outsourcing  and  exporting.  With  worldwide  sales  increas- 
ing, DMT  turned  to  MOBD  to  help  finance  future 
growth. 

In  June  1998,  DMT  was  approved  to  receive  tax 
incentives  through  the  state's  Economic  Development 
Incentive  Program  (EDIP),  including  a  5  percent  state 
investment  tax  credit  and  a  tax  increment  financing  (TIF) 
that  was  approved  by  the  Marlborough  City  Council.  It 
allowed  for  a  five-year  phase-in  of  property  taxes  on  its 
8000-square-foot  on-site  expansion  of  manufacturing 
space.  As  a  result  of  the  expansion,  DMT  retained  35 


jobs  and  will  create  10  new  ones. 

Next,  MOBD  provided  an  introduction  to 
MassDevelopment,  one  of  the  state's  finance  agencies. 
DMT  was  approved  for  a  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Finance  Agency  (MIFA)  bond  through  Mass- 
Development  guaranteeing  a  5.14  percent  interest  rate 
for  the  real  estate  expansion  and  new  equipment.  Lynn 
Tokarczyk,  Central  Regional  Director  for  MOBD,  says, 
"We've  established  an  outstanding  partnership.  We  present- 
ed every  possible  resource  and  incentive  to  DMT  in  order 
to  reduce  the  company's  project  cost  for  this  expansion. 
MOBD  also  has  introduced  the  company  to  the  Division  of 
Employment  and  Training  for  recruitment  assistance  and  to 
the  state's  Workforce  Development  program." 


"I  don't  know  of  any  other 
state  that  would  give  this 
degree  of  support.  MOBD 
has  been  invaluable  in  guid- 
ing us  throughout  the  entire 
process.  It  has  been  a  very 
important  piece  of  help." 

— David  Powell, 

President, 

Diamond  Machining  Technology 


"I  don't  know  of  any  other  state  that  would  give  this 
degree  of  support,"  agrees  David  Powell.  "MOBD  has 
been  invaluable  in  guiding  us  throughout  the  entire 
process.  It  has  been  a  very  important  piece  of  help. 
MOBD's  support  and  pro-business  attitude,  along  with 
the  programs  available  and  the  general  infrastructure 
improvements  that  have  been  made  and  planned  for  in 
central  Massachusetts,  have  been  key  to  our  plans  to  stay 
and  grow  here.  Not  to  mention  the  necessary  supporting 
technology  and  the  educated  workforce,  both  courtesy  of 
the  state's  many  institutions  of  higher  education." 

"DMT  also  has  benefited  from  developing  a  close 
relationship  with  Marlborough  Mayor  William  Mauro 
and  the  City  Council,"  adds  Elizabeth  Powell. 
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"Diamond  Machining  was  very  excited,"  says  Mauro. 
"The  investment  is  small  compared  to  other  companies, 
but  they  were  happy  they  got  cooperation  from  the 
state.  We  try  to  work  with  start-ups.  We  give  them  five 
to  10  years  of  low  taxes  and  tax  breaks,  which  helps 
them  out  and  gives  us  a  tax  base.  We're  very  pro-busi- 
ness." Mauro  is  so  serious  about  attracting  new  business 
that  he  has  instituted  a  Transportation  Task  Force  and 
has  suggested  adding  commuter  rail  service  linking 
Marlborough  to  Boston. 

Indeed,  the  Metro  West  area  is  expanding  so  rapidly 
that  Massachusetts  is  building  a  new  interchange  off  I- 
495  into  Marlborough  and  Southborough  to  ease  traffic 
in  those  communities.  According  to  Tokarczyk,  3Com, 
Staples  Worldwide  headquarters,  Bose,  Ascend  Com- 
munications, Solectron,  and  other  area  businesses  plan  to 
add  about  10,000  jobs  over  the  next  two  years.  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  (WPI)  recently  opened  a  satellite 
campus  in  Southborough.  Overall,  says  Tokarczyk, 
Metro  West  has  the  infrastructure  in  place  to  support 
many  more  companies. 

MOBD  has  earmarked  $100,000  for  the  495 
Technology  Initiative/Shared  Solutions,  led  by  State 
Senator  David  Magnani  and  State  Representative  Barbara 
Gardner.  It  encourages  area  businesses  to  discuss  devel- 
opment issues  with  state  and  local  governments.  As  part 
of  MOBD's  outreach  and  marketing  efforts,  it  has  co- 
sponsored  several  business  development  forums  on  topics 
such  as  how  to  access  workforce  development  resources. 

"We  will  continue  to  enhance  the  business-friendly  envi- 
ronment of  this  region  by  creating  partnerships,"  explains 
Tokarczyk.  "We  also  will  continue  to  identify  solutions  for 
the  growing  businesses  in  Massachusetts."  • 


▼  Diamond  Machining  celebrates  its  partnerships:  (left  to 
right)  DMT  President  David  Powell,  DMT  Chairman  and 
Treasurer  Elizabeth  Powell,  DMT  Controller  Christine  Miller, 
and  Marlborough  Mayor  William  Mauro. 


i  A  View  of  DMT's  Various 
Diamond  Sharpeners  and 
Whetstones. 
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Cape  Cod 

Reaches  Out  to  the  Tech  World 


Brian  Sullivan 


A. 

o         | 

*  There  are  few  places  on  Earth  like  Cape 

Cod.  The  ocean,  the  beaches,  the  resorts, 
and  the  growing  high  tech  industry.  Yes, 
high  tech. 


Reaching  deep  into  the  Atlantic,  Cape  Cod  has  long 
been  drawing  visitors  from  around  the  world  and 
depending  on  those  visitors  to  power  its  economy.  More 
recently,  however,  residents,  business  leaders,  and  state 
officials  have  been  looking  for  a  way  to  give  the  Cape  a 
more  stable,  year-round  economy  while  maintaining  its 
natural  advantages. 

"The  Cape  can  no  longer  survive  on  strictly  having  a 
six-month  economy,"  says  Thomas  Moccia,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Cape  Cod  Technology  Council.  "In  the 
off  season,  unemployment  hits  40  percent  in  Province- 
town  and  double  digits  across  the  Cape.  Something  had 
to  be  done." 

But  economic  development  on  Cape  Cod  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  very  thing  that  makes  it  special.  "The 
Cape  has  a  very  fragile  environment,"  notes  Larry 
Cameron,  Southeast  Regional  Director  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Office  of  Business  Development  (MOBD). 
"The  ecology  on  the  Cape  can't  sustain  too  many  hits 
without  damaging  it." 

John  O'Brien,  CEO  of  the  Cape  Cod  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Cameron  explains  that  the  type  of  businesses  needed 
to  build  a  year-round  economy  need  to  be  light,  clean, 
and  not  too  demanding  on  the  region's  resources. 

Many  people  think  the  solution  to  both  problems  is 
the  same:  high  tech. 

Christopher  Stavros,  Vice  President  and  General 
Counsel  of  Excel  Switching  Corp.,  says  the  combina- 
tion of  high-tech  industry  with  resort  areas  has 
worked  elsewhere  in  the  world.  "It's  not  common  in 
Massachusetts  to  put  a  high-tech  company  in  a  resort 
area,"  Stavros  says,  but  "that  is  exactly  what  we  have 
done  here." 

Almost  all  of  the  approximately  400  workers 
employed  by  Excel,  a  maker  of  programmable  switches 
for  the  telecommunications  industry,  work  on  the  Cape 
at  the  Hyannis  Independence  Industrial  Park,  Stavros 
says,  adding  that  the  company  chose  the  Cape  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  many  of  which  are  the  same  reasons 
so  many  people  love  to  vacation  there.  Within  a  two- 
mile  radius  of  the  plant  are  beaches,  golf  courses,  hik- 
ing and  biking  trails,  and  fishing  areas. 

But,  he  says,  there  is  another  advantage. 

The  entire  Cape  Cod  area  falls  within  one  of  the 
Economic  Target  Areas  (ETA)  set  up  by  the  Common- 
wealth, which  allows  the  state  and  local  governments  to 
grant  added  tax  incentives  to  businesses  that  locate  or 
expand.  The  program,  administered  by  MOBD,  was 
established  in  1993  specifically  to  assist  cities  and  towns 
like  Barnstable.  In  fact,  Excel  was  the  first  company  vis- 
ited by  Carolyn  Boviard  when  she  became  the  Director 
of  Economic  Development  for  Massachusetts. 

According  to  MOBD,  six  Barnstable  County  pro- 
jects have  taken  advantage  of  the  incentives,  with  379 
jobs  created  and  562  retained.  Excel  has  developed  two 
of  the  projects,  and  the  others  are:  The  Woman's  Body 
Shopp,  Sencorp  Systems,  Woodshole  Landholdings, 
and  Cape  Cod  Ice  Co. 

John  O'Brien,  CEO  of  the  Cape  Cod  Chamber  of 
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Commerce,  says  there  have  been  other  successes  as 
well,  and  the  Chamber's  Economic  Development  Divi- 
sion cites  additional  programs  that  help  businesses: 

•  Cape  Cod  Business  Information  Center  is  a  joint 
venture  between  BankBoston  and  the  Cape  Cod 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Exec- 
utives, Cape  Cod  Community  College,  and  Cape  and 
Islands  Community  Development,  Inc.  The  organiza- 
tions provide  a  variety  of  resources  including  one-on- 
one  business  counseling,  access  to  capital,  and  special- 
ty training. 

•  The  Small  Business  Loan  Program  is  a  nonprofit 
funding  resource  for  those  companies  that  may  have 
trouble  securing  loans  through  conventional  sources. 

Stavros  says  business  leaders,  local  officials,  and 
the  residents  of  the  Cape  themselves  have  all  con- 
tributed to  a  spirit  of  success  that  has  allowed  Excel  to 
thrive.  "Everybody  we  have  dealt  with  has  been  most 
cooperative,  and  I  say  that  with  no  reservation," 
Stavros  notes. 


Moccia  says  the  drive  to  attract  high-tech  firms 
is  not  just  targeted  on  large  companies  like  Excel 
and  Infinium  Software,  two  of  the  largest  high-tech 
employers  on  the  Cape.  There  is  a  move  to  reach 
out  to  all  companies,  no  matter  the  size.  He  notes 
that  many  people  may  want  to  exclude  two-  or  three- 
people  shops,  but  that  is  precisely  how  Infinium 
started  out. 

So  with  help  from  state  and  local  governments  and 
the  Chamber,  high-tech  businesses  have  a  good  shot  at 
starting  up  and  finding  employees  on  the  Cape.  Busi- 
nesses also  get  help  from  the  Cape  itself  through  its 
relaxed  atmosphere.  Not  only  does  the  stress  level  of 
daily  life  drop  because  there  is  no  nasty  commute,  but, 
Stavros  says,  you  don't  have  to  drive  to  the  Cape  on 
Friday  night  after  working  all  week  because  you  are 
already  there.  And,  Moccia  notes,  that  might  be  the 
biggest  drawback  to  locating  a  company  on  the  Cape. 

"Once  you  start  a  business  on  the  Cape,"  he  says, 
"it  is  awfully  hard  to  move  that  business  because 
everyone  wants  to  stay"  # 
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Success 

at  the  Crossroads 


S.C.  Biemesderfer 


It  worked  with  MCI.  It  worked  with  JavaNet.  Organizers 
of  the  Economic  Development  Council  of  Western 
Alassachusetts  (EDC)  have  followed  a  simple,  yet  firm 
strategy:  If  we  let  them  know  about  it,  they  will  come. 

Literally  at  the  crossroads  of  the  state,  western  Mass- 
achusetts is  where  east-west  (Interstate  90)  meets 
north-south  (Interstate  91),  where  rural  meets 
urban,  where  freight  trains  meet  fiber  optics.  Not  only  do 
major  highways  and  rail  arteries  intersect  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  but  it  also  is  the  telecommunications 
cloverleaf  for  all  of  the  Northeast's  fiber 
optic  networks.  Or,  as  they  say  at  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Council  of  Western 
Massachusetts:  All  things  fiber  optic  come 
through  Springfield. 

It  was  this  concentration  of  access 
switches  and  long-distance  carrier  lines  that 
got  local  business  leaders  tliinking  earlier 
this  decade:  With  a  labor  pool  of  1 .4  million  people,  the  sec- 
ond-highest concentration  of  college  graduates  in  New  Eng- 
land, a  fiber  optic  nexus,  and  space  to  grow,  shouldn't  busi- 
nesses looking  for  locations  be  looking  right  at  western  Mass- 
achusetts cities  and  towns  like  West- 
field,  Northampton,  Chicopee, 
Holyoke,  and  Springfield? 

"Our  main  objective  in  establishing 
the  EDC  was  to  enhance  our  region's 
economic  competitiveness,"  says  Allan 
W  Blair,  President  and  CEO  of  the 
Economic  Development  Council  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts. 'We  needed  a  more  integrated,  coordinated  effort." 

"Our  main  objective  in  establish- 
ing the  EDC  was  to  enhance 
our  region's  economic  competi- 
tiveness. We  needed  a  more 
integrated,  coordinated  effort." 

—Allan  W.  Blair, 

President  and  CEO, 

Economic  Development  Council 

of  Western  Massachusetts 


Historically,  explains  Blair,  employment  in  the  state's 
western  region  had  been  rooted  in  traditional  manufac- 
turing. But  in  the  1990s  the  workforce  had  evolved,  and 
the  state's  schools  and  training  centers  responded  to  the 
changing  landscape  with  breakthrough  work-readiness 
and  continuing  education  programs. 
The  workers  were  ready.  The  potential 
sites  were  there.  It  was  time  for  the 
region's  business  leaders  to  step  up  to 
the  challenge. 

In  1996,  Blair's  own  Westover  Metro- 
politan Development  Corporation  com- 
bined with  four  other  western  Massachu- 
setts development  groups  to  form  the 
Economic  Development  Council  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts. With  a  collective  staff  of  25,  they  teamed  up  to  cre- 
ate a  one-stop  resource  for  local  businesses  looking  to 
expand,  and  for  out-of-town  businesses  looking  for  new 
or  additional  locations.  The  group 
works  closely  with  the  Massachusetts 
Office  of  Business  Development 
(MOBD)  to  give  companies  informa- 
tion about  development  possibilities 
and  walks  them  through  cumbersome 
permit  processes  and  tax  structures. 
"From  the  state  development  perspective,  the  EDC's 
work  is  definitely  aligned  with  the  economic  goals  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  says  Matthew  Kerwood,  Western 
Regional  Director  for  MOBD.  "The  EDC  is  an  excellent 
model  for  a  regional  approach  to  economic  development." 

Already,  there  is  a  litany  of  successes.  Call  center 
operations  for  big-name  companies  such  as  MCI  have 
located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  JavaNet, 
recently  acquired  by  broadband  provider  RCN,  set  up 
shop  in  the  area.  In  all,  more  than  1,200  new  jobs  have 
been  attracted  to  the  region  in  the  past  two  years. 

Many  new  western  Massachusetts  enterprises  reach 
beyond  the  region's  telecommunications  landscape. 
Using  its  collective  voice,  the  EDC  lobbied  the  state 
Legislature  during  the  1997  and  1998  sessions,  convincing 
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'From  the  state  development 
perspective,  the  EDO's  work 
is  definitely  aligned  with  the 
economic  goals  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  EDC  is  an  excellent 
model  for  a  regional  approach 
to  economic  development." 

— Matthew  Kerwood, 
Western  Regional  Director,  MOBD 


lawmakers  to  direct  $48  million  in  state  funding  for  a 
new  convention  center  in  Springfield,  as  well  as  $25  mil- 
lion in  matching  funds  for  a  new  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame  building,  also  in  Springfield.  And  after  a  year  of 
courting  Alan  Ritchey,  Inc.,  a  postal  service  contractor, 
the  EDC  persuaded  that  company  to  build  a  200,000- 
square-foot  building  in  Chicopee  for  operations  that  will 
create  260  new  jobs. 

"They  held  our  hands,  they  walked  us  through  site 
selection,  they  were  with  us  every  step  of  the  way,"  says 
Dan  O'Rear,  Tax  Manager  and  Site  Selection  Chief  for 
Alan  Ritchey. 

"Originally,  we  saw  the  obvious  pull  to  the  region 
because  of  our  telecommunications  infrastructure," 
says  Geoff  Little,  President  of  Telitcom,  an  EDC  affil- 
iate organization.  "But  now,  we  see  that  beyond  the 
fiber  optics,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  in  terms  of 
workforce,  land  to  develop,  and  leaders  that  welcome 
new  business." 

For  example,  says  Little,  with  their  highly  staffed 
operations,  call  center  companies  require  about  twice  the 
parking  space  used  by  other  companies  because  of  their 
high  ratio  of  employees  to  office  square  footage.  The 
EDC  has  worked  closely  with  developers  to  ensure  that 
something  like  parking  doesn't  ever  stand  between  west- 
ern Massachusetts  and  economic  development. 

"We've  basically  created  a  team,"  says  the  EDC's  Blair. 
"And  we're  using  that  team  to  be  sure  we're  competitive. 
If  there's  a  company  that  wants  to  come  to  western  Mass- 
achusetts, we'll  help  them  get  here."  • 
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Ericsson  Stakes 

a  Claim  in  the  Hub 

Rachel  Strutt 
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ocation,  location,  location.  The  mantra 
of  residential  real  estate  brokers 


applies  to  companies  looking  for  office 
space  as  well.  And  when  it  comes  to  high 
tech  companies — whether  it's  a  start-up  or 
a  huge  multinational  looking  to  open  up  a 
new  division — it's  no  secret  that  the  Boston 
area  is  one  of  the  world's  hottest  real 
estate  locations. 


Case  in  point:  Last  year  Ericsson,  a  huge  Swedish 
telecommunications  company  with  more  than  100,000 
employees  worldwide,  decided  to  move  the  corporate 
office  of  its  newly  formed  Datacom  and  IP  Services  divi- 
sion to  Burlington.  The  Massachusetts-based  office  will 
oversee  Datacom's  1,700  employees  worldwide.  After 
considering  Silicon  Valley,  Texas,  and  North  Carolina, 
says  Laura  Howard,  Vice  President  of  Marketing  at 
Ericsson  Datacom,  Inc.,  the  company  chose 
Massachusetts  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Boston's  "high  concentration  of  talent  and  experience 
was  very  attractive,"  says  Howard.  It  helped  that  Ericsson 
was  eager  to  put  Michael  Thurk,  of  Acton, 
Massachusetts,  at  the  helm  of  the  company's  new  divi- 
sion. Thurk,  former  president  of  network  equipment 
maker  Xyplex  Networks  of  Boxborough,  Massachusetts, 
accepted  Ericsson's  offer,  bringing  with  him  decades  of 
experience  working  in  the  dynamic  and  rapidly  changing 
data  communications  industry. 

Ericsson  also  was  looking  for  a  high-profile,  high  tech 
area.  "Boston  provides  this,"  says  Howard.  "It  is  the 
Silicon  Valley  of  the  East  Coast."  She  then  adds  with  a 
laugh,  "But,  of  course,  out  here  we  think  we're  better 
than  Silicon  Valley." 

For  many  computer  companies,  Boston  is  looking 
more  and  more  appealing  than  its  West  Coast  counter- 
part. As  Howard  points  out,  it  can  be  a  lot  more  expen- 
sive to  start  up  a  company  in  Silicon  Valley.  And  accord- 
ing to  Joyce  Plotkin,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 


Software  Council,  the  workforce  around  Boston  "is  a  lit- 
tle more  stable  than  on  the  West  Coast.  From  an 
employer's  point  of  view,  this  is  very  appealing." 

Having  chosen  the  Boston  area,  Ericsson  ultimately 
selected  Burlington  for  its  proximity  to  Boston's  Logan 
International  Airport  and  to  other  telecommunications 
companies.  For  added  impact,  it  chose  a  building  that 
was  highly  visible  from  Route  128,  the  area's  famous 
"technology  highway." 

Since  Ericsson  Datacom  opened  its  doors  in 
November  1998,  the  staff  has  grown  to  50.  "We  expect 
to  have  well  over  100  employees  by  the  end  of  the  year," 
says  Howard.  "We  have  a  full  portfolio  of  deals,  and 
we're  staffing  ahead  of  the  expected  rate." 

Ericsson  Datacom's  principal  objective  is  to  branch 
out  of  telecommunications  equipment  into  data  network- 
ing services,  a  market  being  driven  right  now  by  the 
United  States  (a  key  reason  Ericsson  was  eager  to  put 
down  a  flag  on  U.S.  soil).  The  company  says  data  will 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  each  of  its  four 
major  markets:  mobile  operators;  voice  incumbent  opera- 
tors such  as  Bell  Atlantic;  new  telecom  operators  like 
Quest  and  RCN;  and  Internet  service  providers.  All  this 
means  that  Burlington-based  Datacom  is  poised  to  play 
an  important  role  within  Ericsson's  global  plan.  Or  as 
Howard  says:  "I  wouldn't  say  we  will  play  an  important 
role.  We  already  are  playing  an  important  role." 

Ericsson's  new  interest  in  data  networking  reflects  an 
industry  trend:  the  merging  of  telecommunications  and 
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data  communications  onto  a  single  network.  According 
to  Plotkin,  this  phenomenon  is  readily  apparent  within 
the  Boston  area.  "There's  a  great  deal  of  convergence 
happening,"  she  says.  "Industries  are  no  longer  so  sepa- 
rate and  distinct;  there's  a  lot  of  overlap." 

Ericsson  believes  Boston  offers  a  strategic  position 
from  which  to  capitalize  on  this  convergence  trend.  As 
Plotkin  says,  "This  is  where  ideas  are  percolating."  She 
adds  that  with  so  many  telecom  and  datacom  companies 
in  the  area,  there  are  many  possibilities  for  partnerships. 
Of  course,  this  also  means  that  Ericsson  is  not  without 
local  competition.  Other  companies  in  the  Boston  area, 
like  Lucent  Technologies,  Nortel,  and  Cisco,  also  have 
their  eyes  on  the  convergence  market.  Yet  Ericsson 
Datacom  is  hoping  that  its  new  Boston-area  address — in 
the  heart  of  market  and  tech  trends — can  help  make  it  a 
world  leader  in  data  networking  services. 

"Our  charter  is  to  sell  Datacom  worldwide,"  says 
Howard.  "We  see  Boston  as  the  gateway  to  the  global 
data  communications  market." 
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Our  charter  is  to  sell 


Datacom  worldwide.  We  see 


Boston  as  the  gateway  to  the 
global  data  communications 


market." 


— Laura  Howard,  VP  Marketing, 
Ericsson  Datacom 
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CONTACTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OFFICE  OF 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Main  Office 

State  Transportation  Building 

10  Park  Plaza,  Suite  3720 

Boston,  MA  02116 

TEL  (617)  973-8600 

(800)  5-CAPITAL 
FAX  (617)  973-8797 

Boston  Region 

State  Transportation  Building 

10  Park  Plaza,  Suite  3720 

Boston,  MA  02116 

TEL  (617)973-8686 

FAX  (617)  973-8797 

Southeastern  Region 

U-Mass  Dartmouth 

285  Old  Westport  Road 

Dartmouth,  MA  02747 

TEL  (508)  997-1438 

FAX  (508)  997-3067 

Central  Region 

340  Main  Street,  Suite  305 
Worcester,  MA  01608 
TEL  (508)  792-7506 
FAX  (508)  792-7532 

Western  Region 

Springfield  State  Office  Building 

436  Dwight  Street,  Room  B-40 

Springfield,  MA  01103 

TEL  (413)784-1580 

FAX  (413)  739-9175 

Northeastern  Region 

600  Suffolk  Street,  4th  floor 

Lowell,  MA  01854 

TEL  (978)970-1193 

FAX  (978)  970-1570 


www.state.ma.us/mobd 
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Put  Massachusetts 


Ingenuity  lo  ^krk 
For  You 
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Introducing  an  ingenious  way  to  explore  Massachusetts.  The 

Massachusetts  Office  of  Business  Development  (MOBD) 

has  developed  a  Mass  Ingenuity  Packet  that  is  the  fastest, 

easiest  way  to  investigate  Massachusetts'  educated  workforce, 

broad-based  economy,  and  well-developed  infrastructure. 

You  will  also  learn  how  MOBD  has  taken  all  or  the  guess- 
work out  oi  your  Business  relocation  or  expansion  by 
offering  One-Call,  One-Contact  assistance  for  financing, 
permitting  assistance,  site  selection,  and  more. 


With  the  Mass  Ingenuity  Packet,  you'll  discover: 

Why  Massachusetts  is  among  the  nation's 
leaders  in  venture  capital 


Why  Massachusetts  has  the  third-highest  number 
of  the  nation's  fastest-growing  companies 


® 


Why  Massachusetts  leads  the  nation  in 
mutual  funds,  boasting  23%  of  all  investments 


€ 


Why  Boston  is  the  third-largest  center  for 
managing  institutional  equity  holdings 


f 


Why  Fortune  magazine  has  ranked  Boston  #3 

on  its  1997  list  of  "Most  Improved  Cities  for 

Business  in  North  America" 


To  receive  your  FREE  Mass  Ingenuity  Packet, 
simply  call  1-800-5-CAPITAL  today! 
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Man  Ingenuity  Conference 

"New  Tcoli  fjor  Cxpan&ion" 

THURSDAy     June  i7,  i999 


The  MASS  INGENUITY  CONFERENCE  brought  to  you  by  the  Massachusetts  Office  of  Business  Development. 


On  June  1J,  1999  at  the  Hynes  Convention  Center  in  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  Office  of  Business 
Development  is  hosting  the  Mass  Ingenuity  Conference.  Learn  how  to  acquire  new  tools  and  technologies 
to  expand  your  business  through  professional  education  seminars  on  such  topics  as: 


The  internet's  role  in  business  and  marketing 

Workforce  development 

Raising  venture  capital 

Utility  deregulation 

Public  financing  incentives 

And  much,  much  more 

Hear  from  distinguished  economic  development  leaders  such  as: 


Who  should  attend: 
CCOd 
CF06 
Owner* 
Presidents 
Senior  Executives 


Jane  Swift,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Carolyn  E.  Boviard,  Director  of  Economic  Development,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Michael  P.  Hogan,  Executive  Director,  MassDevelopment 

Bo  Peabody,  President,  Tripod,  Inc.,  Vice  President,  Lycos,  Inc. 

Call  Martie  Chadwick  at  617-973-8611  to  register.  Space  is  limited.  MOBD  will  take  selections  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  There  is  no  fee  to  attend. 

Attend  the  Mass  Ingenuity  Conference  and  see  for  yourself  why  Massachusetts  is  Powered  by  Ingenuity! 
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Tke  Massachusetts  Office  of  Business  Development  (MOBD) 

With  5  regional  offices  throughout  trie  Commonwealth,  trained  "staff  who 
understand  the  way  you  do  husiness,  and  one-call,  one-contact  assistance 
to  help  you  utilize  all  or  the  resources  that  are  available  in  your  region, 
MOBD    is    the    fastest,    easiest    way    to    aid    your    business'    expansion. 
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FREE  resources  available  to  you  include: 

•  Free  regulatory  ana  licensing  assistance 

•  Free  accessibility  to  federal,  state,  local  and  private  financial  resources 

•  ]       e  information  on  starting  a  business  in  the  Commonwealth 

•  Free  site  selection  service 

•  Free  one-stop  permitting  assistance 

•  Professional  responses  to  all  business  inquiries 

•  Economic  Development  Incentive  Program 

•  Innovative  ways  to  lower  your  utility  costs 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OFFICE  OF 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

www.state.ma.us/mobd 


Call  1-800-5-CAPITAL  today,  and  sec  for  yourself  bow  MOBD  and  Massachusetts  can  help 


gfrow  your  business 


